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YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN THIS 
DISCUSSION WHETHER YOU ARE A MEMBER OF MLA OR NOT 


The discussion will concern itself with the general problem of the place 
of Orientel material in the undergraduate program, the type of meterial that 
should be used, and the practical problem of what kind of text can be most 
readily produced and be most versetile in use. The choice of specific selec- 
tions for an anthology will not be the primary concern of the meeting. Most 
of the questions to be debated were anticipated et the Indiana Conference and 
ere included in the report of the discussions under NOTES AND NEWS (pp. 42-43, 
below). It is suggested that members who participate in thé meeting use these 
problems es e departure point. 

A detailed plan for a three-volume anthology of Asietic literature has 
been prepared by Jeremy Ingalls, Professor of English end Asiatic Studies 
at Rockford College. Professor Ingalls has ready a list of contents to two 
of the three volumes end a justification of her approach. As much of this 
material as possible will be circulated before the Conference. Some of her 
erguments for a chronological arrangement of the metcriel are as follows: 


.-..the strictly chronologicel presentation allows for a more direct 
comprehension of the fect that the development of literary themes and 
literary styles is a world development and not en exclusively national or 
tribal development end that it always depends on culture contact; 
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i.e., that in a very real sense, ell study of literature is essentially 
a study of comparative literature, once “literature” moves from oral 
ritual texts to recorded end, soon, translated texts--a phenomenon which 
begins in the Near East more than a thousand years before Homer. 


..-8 Chronological presentation clerifies for students (and for instruc- 
tors) the fact that the literatures of India and China are not only 
slightly younger then the literatures of the Near East but also that they 
share @ common body of assumptions with the literatures of the Near East, 
which is a matrix of all literature and not merely of European literature. 
..-it seems to me time we recognized and made use of the illuminating 
fact thet human insights from several early urban centers have been feed- 
ing the common body of World literature ever since the Semitic-Turkic- 
Asianic contact in Mesopotemia as early as 4000-3000 B.C.; and that 

both the Aryan end Sinic peoples have borrowed as well as contributed in 
the development of the subsequent common world classical period-which is 
incipient by 2000 B. C. and has reached its crest between 800 and the 
beginning of the Common Era. 


-«.& chronological presentation provides the groundwork for a fruitful 
new period in the study of literature in both its generel psychological 
and its specific eesthetic history, 2s part of the general history of 
the human race, which always, properly understood, crosses the boundaries 
ef specific politics and particuler languages. 


Of especial value to the meeting wceuld be pecple who have planned anthcl- 
ogies using other approaches cr people who have teught Oriental literature 
either in literature or humanities courses. Those who cannot attend the 
meeting are invited to communicate their ideas on these matters to the 
cheirman. 


CONFERENCES AT MLA MEETINGS 


The neture of Conferences at MLA meetings perhaps needs clarification 
for the benefit of non-members. Papers ere read at the Section Meetings 
end at the Discussion Groups, but not at Conferences, which are set aside 
for discussion and restricted as to number of participants. The circuletion 
of papers before the meeting and the discussion of them at the meeting is, 
owever, in eccordance with the spirit of the Conference. The Oriental- 
Western Literary Relations Conference wetcomes the participation of non- 
members in this year's program and in the planning of next year's. ‘The 
next chairman will be elected at this meeting, which will be reported on 
in the Winter issue of LITERATURE EAST & WEST. The MLA is tentatively 
scheduled to meet in Chicago in December, 1955. 


uOTES AND NEWS 


The Indiana Conference 
(continued from the Summer issue, p.17ff. ) 


Forums on scholarship, teaching and translation were held at the 
Indiana Conference on Oriental-Western Literary and Cultural Relations, which 
met at Indiana University, June 28July 2. The statements of the chairmen 
and panelists at these forums will be included in the Papers of the 
Conference, edited by Horst Frenz and G. L. Anderson, now in press. Some 
of the topics taken up in general discussion are briefly summarized below. 


Scholarship on Oriental Western Literary Relations (Cheirman: Anold H. 
Rowbotham, University of California, Berkeley) 


Early East-West contacts. With the crusades intercultural contacts in- 
creased considerably. The exact nature and extent of earlier relations is 
more difficult to assess. Recent scholarship in cultural history end 
linguistics tends to show, it was argued, that contact between India and 
even China and the West was much heavier during the last two centuries B.C. 
then wes hitherto believed. This might have started during Alexander's 
conquest ,which wes more a cultural meeting than eae colonial wer. There is 
influence evident in patristic writings and in folk motifs of intehsive 
cultural interchange. Certainly later (4th century A. D.) there were 
Brehmins in Alexandrie, and it has been argued that the influence of the 
Upanishads can be detected in patristic writing. Thet there was at this 
time a real acquaintance with Indic writings is certain. And, of course, the 
problem of the influence of Hindu thought on the Neo-Platonists is relevant 
here. But much of this earlier contect tended to be detween scholars; the 
crusades mixed the main streams of Eastern and Western culture. 

Dewey and Chinese~Western philosophical contacts. Though Dewey spent 
tind lecturing in “Chine and was very well received, it is possible that his 
influence on China was educational rather than philosophical. Confucianism 
is pragmetic end the Chinese temperement generally tends towards pragmatism. 
Dewey's success in lecturingin Chine a few years ago was evident despite 
the fact that he was old end not a very good speaker. He gave the Chinese 
information on education which they found useful and his employment of the 
Socratic method at the Netional University had a profound effect on Chinese 
educational practice. 

Terminology. A basic problem in literary study is the difference in 
terminology of Orientel and Western scholars. Some genres, the novel for 
instance, are sufficiently vague concepts so that the word "novel" is 
adequate for an English or Chinese work. With the drama the situation is 
different. Orientel tragedy and comedy have to be studied in their 
historical contexts and our traditional Western terminology breaks down. The 
creation of a terminology, not necessarily only literary, that would be a 
synthesis of the concepts of an Oriental culture and a European one is a 
major tesk for scholars. 

Oriental countries as intermediaries in the transmission of Western 


ideas. . The relation of Japen to China in the Westernization of both needs 
much | study. There has been a great deal of student exchange between the 
two countries. American ideas, German idealistic philosophy, and many 


other things moved from Japan to China and not directly into Chine from the 
West. The literary revolution in China was influenced by Japanese inter- 
pretation of Western ideas. Whitmanism came to China largely through Jepan. 
The relation between mcdern Chinese and modern Japanese literature especielly 
needs to be investigeted. Western idees such as one may find in areas like 
South Asia may come there by wey of India and not directly from Western 
educational or missionary activity. The boundaries cf academic disciplines 
tend to make this kind of study difficult. 


Oriental Literature in. Translation (Chairman: John W. Morrison, University 
of Nevade) and The Teaching of Oriental Literature (Chairmen: 
Jeremy Ingalls, Rockford College). (The discussions et these two 
sessions tended to overlap and are here summarized together. ) 


Translation: As a method of getting more translating done, the compa- 
rative literature discussion group at Harvard hes brought forward the idea 
of a "trenslation workshop" for cooperative effcrt and hes suggested the 
granting of the M. A. degree for a translaticn project. Surveys of what 
hes been done adequately of the major works of each Oriental literature are 
basic steps in prepering an anthclogy for students. Much existing material 
published and unpublished might be used. It was also noted that a certain 
number of translations are published each year by commercial publishers. 

No one has investigated the criteria ty which publishers judge translations 
submitted to them. Since Oriental literature--especially if the modern 
period is included--offers great variety, there might be value in ascertain- 
ing whet the publisher wants and in exploiting any trend that exists. The ~ 
chief translation problem of interest to the Conference, however, concerned 
the writing of a suitable textbook for a course in Oriental literature 

in translation. 

The problem of a suitable anthology. It is particularly difficult to 
get a comprehensive enthology of Oriental literature written and published. 
It has to be done by specialists and be well annotated; it.would require new 
translations frequently; it would have to be accompanied by a primer of 
Orientel culture. If such an ideal anthology were created, however, it 
would remain standard for ycars to come. The problem of finding the 
specialists may be easier tc solve than that of finding the subsidy such a 
work would need. Specific problems relating to such an anthology include 
the following: (1) Should the textbook be largely belles-lettres or a cult~ 
ural history source anthology which would permit its use in courses other 
than literature courses? (2) Would a series of small, inexpensive 
anthologies, each devoted to one national literature, be more practical and 
more versatile than a comprehensive one for bcth the Near and Far East? 

(3) Should attention be concentrated on encoureging new translations and 
inexpensive reprints cf existing transletions for e Great Books approach? 

The Oriental literature in translation course. Considerable discussicn 
ensued on the scope of the Oriental litereture in translation course. A 
one semester course which includes encient Near Eestern material (including 
possibly the Bible) and Islemic, Indic end Far Eastern material is obviously 
overcrowded anc few teachers would feel competent to attempt it. At the 
same time, administrators are reluctant tc grant mcre than one semester as 
a triel for an Oriental literature course. ‘Single semester courses in 
general Oriental literature ere given at some institutions, Brooklyn College 
end North Carolina to name two. ‘the "cultural bus ride through the Eastern 


world," as one delegate put it, has its disadvantages but it is e begin- 
ning and the Oriantalist or comparativist mst not protest too much against 
it if he hes a chence to introduce it intc the college program. The course 
problem is closely related to the textbock problem. Here two specific 
points were made: (1) a lending library system for textbooks in use at the 
iniversity of Kentucky was described (see Summer issue, 9.32) and (2) a 
course taught from makeshift materials frequently is a powerful argument 
for e publisher to print an anthology. 


The FEA Meeting 


The Far Eastern Association met in New York, April 13-15, at the 
Statler Hctel. Some of the sessions were held in conjunction with the 
ennuel meeting of the American Orientel Society at Cclumbia University, which : 
was reported on in the Spring issue, p.7ff. Nine papers of special interest 7 
tc our Group are summarized belcw. 


Chinese Literature 


Chairman: Richard G. Irwin, University cf Californie, Berkeley; Honorary 
. Chairman: Kéjird Yoshikawa, Kycto University 


K¢éjiro Yoshikewe, Kyoto University: “Some Remarks on Meter in Chinese Pcetry" 


Meter in Chinese poetry is based on pitch or tone, not duration or 
accent, and considerable metrical variety is expected in clessical poetry. 
Execting rules known as the "Theory cf the Eight Faults” were established 
before the beginning of the T'ang pericd. Some of theee are: the second 
end fourth characters must not be in the same tone; in e couplet, the first 
two characters must not be in the same tone, the last words must not be in 
the seme tone, two words with the same rhyme must nct be used, and two 
words with the same initial consonants must not be used; the upper lines 
cf two succeeding couplets must nct end in the dame tone. Besides this, 
an eleborete parallelism is a cheracteristic device: In the lines from Tu 
Fu "Strange flowers come from distant borderlands;/ Rambling tendrils that 
encircle the clear lake" the contrast is deliberate between "flowers" end 
the vine, i ("strange," "dark," “gloomy") and tzu ("rembling," "free"), 
and chueh ("distant," "exotic," "cbscure") and ch'ing ("pure," “light"). 
In "Old trees stand in the empty garden;/ A clear-running channel encircles 
the town" the first line presents a narrow, confined, vertical view; the 
second, a panoremic, horizontal view. Popular poetry does not have this 
studied veriety. Pcssibly the concept of Yang and Yin may underlie this 
succession of opposites. 


Shih-hsiang Ch'en, University of California, Berkeley: "Theories of Evolution 
in Chinese Literature” 


This paper is an approach to one aspect of the problem of writing a 
history of Chinese literature and an attempt et an identification of the 


philosophical basis for literary theory in Chinese literature. The lack cf 
@ satisfactory history cof Chinese literature has long been felt. If we 
think in terms of conventional English literary history, we feel we must 
learn, even if we do not believe in Taine's race end milieu, the entire 
background, while if we concentrate on single works we essume a philoso- 
phical or linguistic position or write e series of criticisms like Elton's 
Survey. Butyet it is possible to write a history cf literature as such, in 
which the work of art is anelyzed and its relation to other works of art 
determined. This necessitates a study of the crganic relation of types 

and genres, end ea dynamic scale of values. 

In the course of Chinese literary history, there hes been considerable 
philosophical basis for en organic theory of literature in the evolutinnary 
doctrine of opposites, the attempts at a meticulcus classification of 
genres and styles,: tic cénscivusiess of genealogical relations, the 
emphasis on the creative spirit egainst ecademism, end the adaptation of 
literature to changes in the language. 


James Robert Hightower, Harvard University: "The Imagery of T'ao Ch'ien's 
Poetry" 


Chinese critics have traditionally recognized two modes of poetry, that 
of direct statement (chiB, "Substance") and that of figurative language 
(wen,"ornament"). The poetry most familiar in translation is the former. 
T'ao Ch'ien wrote direct poetry, and his characteristic trope, symbolism, is 
investigated here. A symbol I define for present purposes es a term with 
both & concrete and specific and also an abstract end complex referent. 

In one poem a pair cf swellows provides a ready-made symbol of conjugal 
felicity to contrast with a lonely wife. In eancther the happy adaptaticn 
tc natural environment cf fish in the water and birds in the air agrees 
with T'ac Chien's philosophy but is elso immediately intelligible because 
it is already a conventional symbol in his age. Even conventional symbols 
are capable of much variation: the cloud can hide the sun, which is the 
source of light, and so may symbolize scheming politicians, or it may 
symbolize detachment and independence or may be regarded as at the mercy of 
the wind. T'ao Ch'ien uses it as a symbol of isolation. In his "Drinking 
Wine" series he established the homing bird in ene poem and thus can use 
it with more subtlety later to represent freedom with its price of 
suffering, loneliness, and despeir. The pine tree stends for constancy 
against adversity along with the chrysanthemum which does not yield to the 
first frost. In "The Return" (Kuei ch'ti lei tz'u) the birds, flowers, 


clouds, end trees contribute to the bucolic setting and they symbolize home 
as a refuge. 


Jemes I. Crump, Jr., University of Michigan: "The Uses of Comedy in Ywan 
and and Ming Drama” 


The question cf why the elegantly worded Ywan opera appeeled to a 
generel audience in which rich Chinese patrons were scarce during the reign 
ef the Mongols is partly answered by the fact that Dzang Shu-jin, the 
editor cf the collection entitled Ywan-chi Sywen, or someone before hin, 
dortored the plays and selected only those YwWan dremes which were close to 
Ming tradition. Since the (continued on p.,46) 
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EDITORIAL 


The Orientel Literature Shelf in the Small Library, 
or Gosse Must Go 


The smell college without a classics department usually has someone on 
the library staff or in the modern language or Engiish department who tekes 
upon himself the task of seeing that Greek end Latin literature is nct 
wholly unrepresented in the purchese of new books, if for no other reason 
than that the student cf English, French or German literature occasionally 
needs such books. Thus, in time, Gilbert Murray's Greek Literature is 
supplanted by Sinclair's then by Rose's or more recently by Hades'. This 
informal system, unfortunately, is not as likely to be in cpearion in the 
field of Oriental literature where a strange accumulation of books can 
collect over the years. A little ettention from department heads and 
librarians can go fer toward correcting this situation with little outley 
of money. A student going tc Giles' Chinese Literature (1909) for any 
reeson whatsoever is scmewhet in the position of a student beginning his 
study of Fnglish poetry by consulting Warton. Simply in the interest of 
truth Giles cught to be replaced by Hightower's Topics in Chinese Literature 
(Harvera, 1950); Aston's Japanese Literature by Keene's (London, 1953); 
siaeDonnell's Senskrit Literature by Keith's (Oxford, 1920) or better by 
Dasgupta and De's (Calcutta, 1947); Huart's Arabic Literature by Gibb's 
(Oxford, 1926). These four long cbsclete works were introduced to us by 
Edmund Gcsse in the "Short Histories of the Literatures of the World" series. 
His magic name and the low price of the series brought the books into meny 
libraries which ordinarily would have been, as Keith characterized Edinburgh, 
"incurious of Oriental letters." Readers do browse in the Oriental litera- 
ture sections cf the stecks end the books in the Gosse series need to be 
repleccd by volumes emlodying more recent research. 


1954 Conference Meeting 
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WOTES AND NEWS (continued) 


publication of the Gu-Ben Ywan-Ming Dza-Jyu in 1947, the student of 
Ywan opera is in a much better position to comment on Ywan humor. An 
analysis of fifty-five dramas is the basis for the following observations. 
None of these dremas is a farce; the humor is incidental. In military 
drama, the conventions had become so well established that the incidental 
humor takes the form of burlesquing the conventions of the type such as 
the metered and rhymed formula of haranguing the troops. The enemy 
general (a jing, a term which means both villain and comedian) gives a 
ludicrous parody of the commander's herangue. Likewise, the the conventional 
monologue in which the character tells of his prowess ona training, his 
knowledge of the Six Stratagems and the Three Maneuvers is parodied. 
This kind of burlesque assumes a thorough knowledge of the conventions on 
the part of the audience. In drema other than military, the travesty of 
stage conventions doesn't play so large a part. But students of the drama 
heave long suspected that script-doctoring was done in actual productions, 
and one remarkable instance, proved by : inconsistencies in, the modality 
order of the tunes, occurs in the Gu-Bén Ywep-Ming Dzs-Jyu (No. 16). A 
whole comic interlude by someone other than the composer was inserted, and 
two other additions are evident. All in ell, we find that the Ywan stage 
with its burlesque of dramatic convention, stage battles, people dressing 
as tigers, slapstick, gorgeous costume and pageantry, and its growing skill 
and subtlety in the use of the operatic form wes an absorbing spectacle 
which attracted all social levels. 


Jepanese Literature 
Cheirmen: Ryusaku Tsunoda, Columbia University 


Howard Hibbett, University of California, Los Angeles: "Some Aspects of 
the Shi-Shosetsu" 


In contrast to the lack of interest in the autobiographical aspects of 
modern fiction in the West, Japanese criticism since the late Taisho 
period has been largely concerned with fiction of a highly autobiographical 
neture. Extravagently defended by some, it has been criticized by those 
who feel that literature should be the vehicle for doctrinaire intellectual 
or social views--Marxists, Nihilists, Existentialists, etc.--as well es by 
others. The shi-shOésetsu (most of them are short stories) may be literally 
translated the "I-novel” but this term seems to have been borrowed from 
the German "Ich-roman," to which it has only a superficial resemblance. 

The shi-shdsetsu can be written in the third person, but the narrator 
must be the center of attraction and also a plausible self-portrait of 
the author. This requirement tends tc make the work either a lurid 
confession, which is the ordinary form of the work, or a quiet, impres- 
sionistic "spiritual autobiography." The-yong Japanese tredition of 
reticence about one's personal life made the autcbiographical novel a 
suitable gesture of defiance, which, however, had to be justified artist- 
ically. The Japanese, in adopting a tradition thet went back to Rousseau 
and St. Augustine, had also to contend with the natural tendency of all 
realistic fiction to become autobiographical. Futabatei's Heibon 
(Mediocerity) and Tayema Ketai's Futon (Bedding) (bcth 1907) ere 
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forerunners of the modern shi-shosetsu with their lyrical-descriptive 
mingling of scene and sentiment. In the best of these the novelist is 
able to rise above the stress of an uneasy individualism to a harmonious 
relation with nature that recalls the finest traditions of Japanese prose, 
and the painter—poet technique of the haiku writer. Some works of greet 
distinction have been written in the shi-shosetsu form but the dangers of 
the "inexhaustible I” are obvious. 


Joseph K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan: "The Long Poem in Modern Japan" 


The long poem is any poem longer than the 3l-sylleble tanka. It was 
used in the 10th century and rediscovered in 1882 through the / ranslation 
of a number of long Western poems in Shintaishisho (Selections of Poems in 
the New Forms). This volume included selections from Shakespeare, Elegy in 
& Country Churchyerd, The Charge of the Light Brigade and other English 
works. Bonneau divides the modern poets into three schools: (1) Minshusha-— 
the popular school, in which Whitman was ea favorite; (2) Kenjoha--the 
sentimental school; and (3) the Impressionists. To these classifications 
must be added others for the poetry since 1920. There are Futurists like 
Hirado, who write of the beauty of the city and of machinery; Dadaists like 
Hagiwara, who mix xatakana and hiragana for typographical effects, and 
Tekeheshi, who used the word sara (dish) twenty-two times in a poem about 

L dishwashing; an imperative and argumentative Proletarian group; and an 
aesthetically oriented group which was influenced (from 1925 on) by 
Baudelaire, Apolloneaire, Rilke and others. The Surrealist group stresses 
the intellectual content and the image of the poem, and uses grammatical 
forms from the spoken language mixed with Sinicized forms. Even the sonnet 
form has been imitated but, sensibly, without rhyme. Some successors to the 
Surrealist group go back to older forms and the idea of the changeless 
Oriental heaven, didacticism, lyricism, ncstalgia, etc. Others concentrate 
on a perception of the moment with no ethical concern. 


Richerd N. McKinnon, University of Washington: "Akutagawa Ryuncsuke, a Study" 


Akutagawe Ryuncsuke, a brilliant stylist, wrote criticism, poetry, 
essays, and especially short stories. Early disillusioned with the hypocrisy 
thet accompanies poverty, he felt doomed to perpetual insecurity. Lermontov 
was en early influence on his thinking, and he read widely in Japanese, 
Chinese, and Western literature. In his writing he wished to achieve 

, mastery of technique, originality of approach, and relaticn tw the issues of 
y life. ne felt the long poem might be his medium but that it was not 
adequately cultivated in Japan and that Japanese criticism seemed to be 
against originality. Fiction, he theorized, must not respond to philoso- 
phic, scientific or economic ideas. Most of his stories have a historical 
background ranging from the medieval period to the Meiji. Some, towards 

the end of his life, became semi-autobiographical. He wrote in ell styles. 
Man's behavior, he suggests, is not caused by good and evil forces but 

by his own desires, likes and dislikes, conflicts and contradictions. 

All he can do is rationalize about these but he may be totally wrong. In 
Ikke no Tsuchi (A Clod of Earth) (1924) an old peasant woman practically 
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publication of the Gu-Ben Ywan-Ming Dze-Jyu in 1947, the student of 
Ywan opera is in a much better position to comment on Ywan humor. An 
analysis of fifty-five dramas is the basis for the following observations. 
None of these dremas is a farce; the humor is incidental. In military 
drama, the conventions had become so well established that the incidental 
humor takes the form of burlesquing the conventions of the type such as 
the metered and rhymed formula of haranguing the troops. The enemy 
general (a jing, a term which means both villain and comedian) gives a 
ludicrous parody of the commander's herangue. Likewise, the conventional 
monologue in which the character tells of his prowess ona training, his 
knowledge of the Six Stratagems and the Three Maneuvers is parodied. 
This kind of burlesque assumes a thorough knowledge of the conventions on 
the part of the eudience. In drema other than military, the travesty of 
stage conventions doesn't play so large a part. But students of the drama 
have long suspected that script-doctoring was done in actual productions, 
and one remarkable instance, proved by : inconsistencies in the modality 
order of the tunes, occurs in the Gi&-Bén Ywep-Ming Dzs-Jyu (No. 16). A 
whole comic interlude by someone other than the composer was inserted, and 
two other additions are evident. All in all, we find that the Ywan stage 
with its burlesque of dramatic convention, stage battles, people dressing 
as tigers, slapstick, gorgeous costume and pageantry, and its growing skill 
and subtlety in the use of the operatic form wes an absorbing spectecle 
which ettrected all social levels. 


Jepanese Literature 
Chairmen: Ryusaku Tsunoda, Columbia University 


Howard Hibbett, University of California, Los Angeles: "Some Aspects of 
the Shi-Shosetsu" 


In contrast to the lack of interest in the autobiographical aspects of 
modern fiction in the West, Japanese criticism since the late Taisho 
period has been largely concerned with fiction of a highly autobiographical 
neture. Extravageantly defended by some, it has been criticized by those 
who feel that literature should be the vehicle for doctrinaire intellectual 
or social views--Marxists, Nihilists, Existentialists, etc.--as well es by 
others. The shi-sh6ésetsu (most of them are short stories) may be literally 
translated the “I-novel” but this term seems to have been borrowed from 
the German "Ich-roman," to which it has only a superficial resemblance. 

The shi~shosetsu can be written in the third person, but the narrator 
must be the center of attraction and also a plausible self-portrait of 
the author. This requirement tends tc make the work either a lurid 
confession, which is the ordinary form of the work, or a quiet, impres- 
sionistic "spiritual autobiography." The-yong Japanese tredition of 
reticence about one's personal life made the autcbiographical novel.a 
suitable gesture of defiance, which, however, had to be justified artist- 
ically. The Japanese, in adopting ea tradition thet went back to Rousseau 
and St. Augustine, had also tc contend with the natural tendency of all 
realistic fiction to become autobiographical. Futabatei's Heibon 
(Mediocrity) and Tsayema Ketai's Futon (Bedding) (bcth 1907) are 


forerunners of the modern shi-shosetsu with their lyrical-descriptive 
mingling of scene and sentiment. In the best of these the novelist is 
able to rise ebove the stress of an uneasy individualism to a harmonious 
relation with nature that recalls the finest traditions of Japanese prose, 
and the painter-poet technique of the haiku writer. Some works of greet 
distinction have been written in the shi-shosetsu form but the dangers of 
the “inexhaustible I” are obvious. 


Joseph K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan: "The Long Poem in Modern Japan" 


The long poem is any poem longer than the 3l-sylleble tanka. It was 
used in the 10th century and rediscovered in 1882 through the ; ranslation 
of a number of long Western poems in Shintaishisho (Selections of Poems in 
the New Forms). This volume included selections from Shakespeare, Elegy in 
& Country Churchyard, The Charge of the Light Brigade and other English 
works. Bonneau divides the modern poets into three schools: (1) Minshusha—- 
the popular school, in which Whitman was e favorite; (2) Kanjoha--the 
sentimental school; and (3) the Impressionists. To these classifications 
must be added others for the poetry since 1920. There are Futurists like 
Hirado, who write of the beauty of the city and of machinery; Dadaists like 
Hagiwara, who mix xatakana and hiragane for typographical effects, and 
Tekaheshi, who used the word sara (dish) twenty-two times in a poem about 
dishwashing; an imperative and argumentative Proletarian group; end an 
aesthetically oriented group which was influenced (from 1925 on) by 
Baudelaire, Apollonaire, Rilke and others. The Surrealist group stresses 
the intellectual content and the image of the poem, and uses grammatical 
forms from the spoken language mixed with Sinicized forms. Even the sonnet 
form has been imitated but, sensibly, without rhyme. Some successors to the 
Surrealist group go back to older forms and the idea of the changeless 
Oriental heaven, didacticism, lyricism, ncstealgia, etc. Others concentrate 
on a perception of the moment with no ethical concern. 


Richerd N. McKinnon, University of Washington: "Akutagawa Ryuncsuke, a Study" 


Akutagawe Ryuncsuke, a brilliant stylist, wrote criticism, poetry, 
essays, and especially short stories. Early disillusioned with the hypocrisy 
thet accompanies poverty, he felt doomed to perpetual insecurity. Lermontov 
wes an early influence on his thinking, and he read widely in Japanese, 
Chinese, and Western literature. In his writing he wished to achieve 
mastery of technique, originality of approach, and relaticn tw the issues of 
life. ue felt the long poem might be his medium but that it was not 
adequately cultivated in Japan and that Japanese criticism seemed to be 
against originality. Fiction, he theorized, must not respond to philoso- 
phic, scientific or economic ideas. Most of his stories have 4 historical 
background ranging from the medieval period to the Meiji. Some, towards 
the end of his life, became semi-autobiographical. He wrote in ell styles. 
Man's behavior, he suggests, is not caused by good and evil forces but 
by his own desires, likes and dislikes, conflicts and contradictions. 

All he can do is rationalize about these but he may be totally wrong. In 
Ikke no Tsuchi (A Clod of Earth) (1924) an cld peasant woman practically 
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works her daughter-in-law to death and becomes a heroine fer her virtue. 

In Kumo no Ito (Thread of a Spider) a criminal who saved a spider's life-—his 
one good ceed--finds that e spider's web is his only chence of avoiding 
hell. When he sees others trying to use the line, se crders them off and 

it breaks. Akutagawa Ryunosuke committed suicide in 1927, "A man leaning °. 
heavily upon a rusty sword, whose blade is utterly chipped." 


Richard Lane, Columbia University: "Saikaku and the Modern Japanese Novel" 


In the second half of the 19th century Saikeku (1642-1693), the founder 
and primary genius of the native school of realism, came to be read and 
emulated again, after more than a century of neglect, by some important 
novelists who felt that the wholesale adoption of European models was not 
congruous with Japanese tastes. Saikeku's very greatness, however, proved 
@ major obstacle. In his remarkebly ellipticel prose style (influenced 
greatly by the methods of haikei verse), he is perhaps unsurpassed in any 
literature. But, unable to master this style, the Jepanese novelists from 
the 18th century to the present day have been largely forced passively to 
edmire this style, out emulate him only in the more imitable matters of 
plotting and approach to a subject, missing the core thet makes Seaikaku greet. 
Even in these latter facets, however, European influence was already too 
strong by the end of the 19th century to allow of any predominant Saikaku 
influence--nor had intricate plotting ever been his forte anyway. Only one 
modern writer proved capable of mastering Saikaku and emulating something cf 
his greatness: this was the girl writer Higuchi Ichiyo (1872-1896), who, 
even though dying at the age of twenty-four, leaves the clear impression of 
having been the Japanese novelist of the greatest potentialities in modern 
times. less successful in their emulation of Seikeku were the other literary 
greats of the period, Ozaki Kcyo end Kéde Rohan; end in their later years 
they fortunately esceped from his influence and developed styles more 
congenial tc their own natures end times. From the 19th century tc the 
present, one gets an impression of ever-increasing inability to use Saikaku 
successfully as any kind of model. This we may see in detail in such 
writers as Mori Ogei, Tayema Katai, Chikematsu Shuko, Mesamune Hekucho, 
Mayema Seika, Shiga Naocye, Kikuchi Ken, Takeda Rintero, Odea Sakunosuke, and 
Niwa Fumio. 

Whether it was his style, his approach, his restrained plotting, or 
simply a nostalgia for the 17th century Japanese renaissance in which he 
was a major figure, all of these writers were greatly attracted to Saiksku; 
vut in the end, although many of them were among the most Japanese of 
writers, it was not Saikaku, but rather Balzac, Maupassant, Zola, and 
Dostoyevsky, whe influenced more their ectual writing. With the present- 
day Japanese novelists, one feels that they are but one branch of the 
European tradition, and when they speak of Saikaku as their “teacher and 
progenitor," itismore a matter of national pride than of actual fact. 

/ Abstract by Mr. Lane / 


Changing Stendards in the Arts 


Chairman: Sherman FE. Lee, Cleveland Museum 
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Richerd Lane, Columbia University: "Ukiyoe and Book Illustration in 17th 
Century Japan" 


Although there hac been gradual hints of the development of the 
realistic spirit in the ballads and more rarely in the fiction of the early ; 
part of the 17th century, it is the decade c. 1655-65 both in litereture 
end in art that sees the first triumph of Japanese realism. And although 
single sheet Ukiyoe prints begin gradually to appear in the 1660's, the 
major developments in prebeien realistic art are to be found in the 
illustrations to the novels and collections of short stories, which, almost 
simultaneously with the art, come tc exhibit an increasingly realistic 
nature. 

The lecture was illustrated with some thirty examples of first editions 
ef the major illustrated novels, etc., of the period 1640-1710, showing the 
intimate relationship between text and illustration, the gradually heightening 
realistic depiction (culminating abcut 1680 and declining thereafter), and 
the importent part played by the pleasure quarters--the theatre and the 
courtesans--in the development of realism both in literature and art. 

As a supplement was included a detailed study of three key words in the 
develcpment of Japanese realism: ukiyo (the world of pleasure), ukiyo-e 
‘(prints and paintings depicting same), and ukiyo-zoshi (novels and short 
stories taking the wora of pleasure as their theme). The gradual changes 
in meening of the world ukiyo through the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries 
were traced from various literary sources, showing how this one word 
reflected exactly the widely differing spirit of three periods, from the 
early Buddhist connotations of "this world ef pain," through the derived 
feeling of "this transient, unreliable world," to the new 17th century 
period of plebeian renaissance, wherein it denoted "the world of pleasure"-- 
the world of courtesans anc actors, and the pleasures of the flesh. 
LAbstract by Mr. Lane 7 


The Presidential Address of the American Oriental Society was delivered 
by Serge Elisseeff on "The Role of the Japanese in Far Eestern Studies." 
Mr. Elisseeff spoke on the antiquity of Oriental studies, especially 
Sinological, in Japan and the vast amount of schclarship available, and 
suggested that an acquaintance with Japanese scholarship was a necessity 
for the student ,cf Chinese culture. The Presidential Address of the Far 
Eastern Association, "Problems of Integrating Humanities and Social Science 
Approaches in Far Eastern Studies," was celivered by Felix M. Keesing. Mr. 
Keesing spoke on the difficulties cf mastering in part several disciplines, 
an increasingly necessary procedure with many types of investigations, and 
urged more attempts, however daring, at integrating materiel from variuus 
disciplines and more cooperative efforts among schclars. The officers of 
the AOS for the coming year are Murray B. Emeneau (California, Berkeley), 
President; G. E. von Grunebeum (Chicago), Vice-President; Ferris J. Stephens 
(Yale), Secretary; Henry M. sicenigswald (Pennsylvania), Editor of the JAOS; 
of the FEA: Kenneth S. Latourette (Yale), President; Edwin 0. Reischauer 
(Harvard), Vice-President; Ronald S. Anderson (Michigan), Secretary; 
Arthur F. Wright (Stanford), Editor of the FEQ. 
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the Institute of Humanistic Studies for Executives of the University 
of Pennsylvania (director: Morse Peckham, Department of English) was 
organized at the request of industry to provide intellectual stimulatio for 
executives. Forty-three of the fifty-five sessions (slightly less than 
half are discussions) are devoted to folk end Oriental material. The 
course is arranged in five sections: . 
I. INTRODUCTION: Wellek and Werren, Theory of Litereture, and Laird, The 
World through Literature, are read. II. ABORIGINAL AND FOLK. III. INDIAN 
AND FAR EASTERN: Bhagaved Gita (in Arnclda's trensleticn), Sakuntele, Tagore; 
the Chinese lyric, Monkey, Lu Hsun and the pei-hue movement; Genji, 
Japanese poetry (tanka, haiku, minyo). IV. MIDDLE EASTERN: Sumer and 
ancient Egypt, the ancient Semitic and Hittite imagination (readings from 
Pritchard), Jewish (including post-Biblical), Koran, contemporary Arabic 
poetry, liysticism and Surrealism in Hafiz. V. WESTERN. The syllabus 
says in part: 


..-literature in English is presented as an integral part of a 
lerger cultural and literary tradition which origineted in Europe 
end today flourishes both there and in North and Scuth America. 
Side by side with this Western traditicn coexist a number of 

other living literary traditions: Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Islamic, 
Jewish. These traditions are not charming exctics without real 
relevance to life or fossilS- superseded by the Western traditicn. 
Neither are they important chiefly as preludes to or influences 
upon Western literature. They are in the first instance valuable 
in their own right as embodiments of the many and various ways 

men have found of being man. Largely for the same reason value 
also attaches to the surviving literatures of extinct civilizations 
(e. g., Sumerian, Egyptian) and to the folk literatures produced 
in civilized and aboriginal communities. 


Some of the discussions have been interdisciplinary: Cleanth Brooks (English; 
Yale) and Achilles Fang (Chinese; Harvard) discussed Waley's translations 
from the Chinese, and W. Norman Brown (Sanskrit; Pennsylvania) and Matthias 
Sheaber (English; Pennsylvania) discussed the Indian theory of rasa as 
applied to a play of Shakespeare. 


The International Congress of Orientalists held at Cambridge in the 
summer is reported on in a menner new to Congresses of Orientalists by 
Emily Hehn in the New Yorker for October 9, 1954 (pp.66-89). 


Southeast Asian Literature in Translation will be offered this semester 


as a Senior end Graduate lecture course by Professor John M. Echols, Depart- 
ment of Far Eastern Studies, Cornell University. The course begins with a 
survey of Senskrit literature (with supplementary readings in the Remayane 
end Mehabharata). This is followed by a survey of the poetry and the nerretive 
and religious prose and drama of Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Malaya, Indonesia end the Philippines. 
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Some attention will be paid to Western influences. The paucity of available 
translations has posed some problems, but to increase the material for 
contemporary Indonesian literature, an advanced language class has trans- 
lated some short stories under Mr. Echols' supervision. 


Lin Yutang will be Chancellor of a new Chinese university in Singapore. 
The school, which will be called Nanyang University, will open next fall. 

With an all-Chinese faculty, it will compete with the mainland in educating 
Chinese youth, but at the same time will run counter to the "Malayanization" 


program of the Federation government. (New York Times, Nov. 1’) 


“Early Western Travelers to the Orient" is the title of a new course 
offered by Professor Francis M. Rogers (Romance Langueges) in the Extension 
Courses at Harvard. There is no foreign language requirement and the texts 
are the Lusiadas and Portuguese Voyages 1498-1663 (Everyman's Library). 

The course will include: (1,) The Background in Antiquity. (2.) Eerly 
Christian Travelers--Etherie. (3.) "Iron Curtain" Lowered: The crusades-- 
Benjamin of Tudela. (4.) "Iron Curtain" Reised: The Age of the Nomad 
Peace-—-Marco Polo, Blessed Odoric of Pordenone. (5.) "Iron Curtain" 
Lowered: The Rise of the Mings in China, The Conversion of the Western 
Mongols to Islam--Ibn Battuta, Sir John Mandeville. (6.) "Iron Curtain" 
Raised: Tamerlane's Empire--Ruy Gonzalez de Cjavijo. (7.) “Iron Curtain" 
Lowered: The Ottoman Turks--Nicole de' Conti, Pero Tafur, Gomez de 
Santisteban. (8.) Interlude: The Beginnings of the Maritime Discoveries-- 
Dom Joao de Castro. (9.) "Iron Curtain” Side-Stepped: The Portuguese 
Empize in the East--Ludovico de Varthema, Fernao Mendes Pinto, Father 
Jeronimo Lobo, Luis de Camoes. (10.) "Iron Curtain" Raised: The Beginning 
of the Era of Non-Iberian European Hegemony--Jan Huygen van Linschoten, 
Francois Pyrard de Laval, Francois Bernier. (11.) Modern Travelers and 
Their Writings--Captain James Cook, Harriet Low, Freya Stark. (12.) 
Conclusion. 

“Throughout the course, problems of cur own day which have resulted 
from the meeting of East and West will be mentioned, and the course will 
attempt to give the student a broad background concerning them." (Catalog) 


PERIODICALS 


ASIATISCHE STUDIEN/ETUDES ASIATIQUES: ZEITSCHRIFT DER SCHWEIZERISCHEN 
GESELLSCHAFT FUR ASIENKUNDE (Bern: A. Francke Verlag) edited by Robert 
Fazy end E. H. von Tscharner is perhaps the most satisfactory multi-lingual 
journal for the ordinary college library in the field of Asian culture. 
Articles are in English, French:or German. Emphasis is on East-West 
relations, literature, fine arts, and philosophy (especially aesthetics). 
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Each issue contains reviews and news of art exhibits. Volume VI (1952) 
includes: Hans H. Frankel, "The Plum Tree in Chinese Poetry" (a very popular 
motif traced from pre-Han to Sung times with translated examples); Herbert 
Zachert, "Seikaku und die Entstehung der Volksliteratur zur Tokugawa-Zeit" 

(a sociological approach to Saikaku's introduction of "realism" into Japanese 
fiction); J. J. Stamm, "Das Gilgemesch-Epos und seine Vorgeschichte"; R. 

de Nebesky_Wojowitz, "Hochzeitslieder der Lepchas"” (the Mongolian natives 

of Sikkim, between Nepal and Bhutan; texts, translations and comments); 

Louis Hambis, "La Chine et l'Asie centrale"; Walter Liebenthal, "Was ist 
chinesischer Buddhismus?” Volume VII (1953) includes: Vincent Y. C. Shih, 
"Classicism in Liu Hsieh's Wen-hsin tiao-lung"” ("The Mind of Literature in 
the Carving of Dragons" is not a defense of classiciam but a recognition 
that literature develops with the needs of the times); Pierre Jaquillard, 
"Le 'Grain de Moutarde' ou l'Esthetique de la Grace" (of interest to students 
of literature and general eesthetics as well as Oriental art); Robert Fazy, 
"Alfred Foucher et son oeuvre” (the authority on Indian art died in 1952); 
Robert Fazy, "L'Exploration du Kefiristen par les Europeens" (the area is 
mentioned by Bénédict Gées £16027; the first European to enter was 
Alexander Gardner, who died at Srinagar in 1877; early second-hand accounts 
of the area are discussed). 


EAST AND WEST (Roma: IsMEO / Istituto Italiano per il medio ed estremo 
Oriente / $2.50 per annum), edited by Giuseppe Tucci, is an English language 
querterly for general readers. Articles are concerned, as the title indicates, 
with both Oriental and Western subjects. V/1 (April, 1954) includes Giuseppe 
Tucci, "Marco Polo" (a speech delivered at the opening of the celebrations of 
the seventh centenary of Marco Polo's birth, summer, 1954); Binay Ranjan 
Sen, "Asia Today"; Major Kaisher Bahadur, "Modern Nepal"; Paolo Daffine, 
"Gandhi as seen by Italians"; a report on an exhibit of Japanese prints 
organized by IsMEO. V/2 (July, 1954) includes Renato Peroni, "Early Contacts 
between Italy and the Mediterranean East in the II Millennium B. C."; Akhtar 
Husain, "Asia Today"; Giuseppe Tucci, "Fifty Years of Study of Oriental Art"; 
Julius Evola, "East and West: 'The Gordian Knot'" (on Ernst Junger); N. 
Hariharan, “India's Temples Proclaim her Architectural Glory"; Emilio Beer, 
"History and Psychology in Relations between East and West" (a review of 
Eugene Guernier's article "Les civilisations devant la paix," Les Nouvelles 
litteraires, September 17, 1953). The journal contains numerous illustra- 
tions, about an equal number of articles dealing with solely Western matters 
(largely cultural, but one article is devoted to the Italian automobile 
industry), and a review department. EAST AND WEST is a very suitable Inglish 
language magazine for even the small college or public library. 


ORIENS EXTREMUS: ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SPRACHE, KUNST UND KULTUR DER LANDER 
FERNEN OSTENS is a new journal edited by Oscar Benl, Wolfgang Franke, 
and Walter Fuchs (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz). I/1 (Fall, 1954) includes 
W. Aichele, "Sprachforschung und Geschichte im indonesischen Raum"; 0. 
Benl, "Minamoto Sanetomo, Shdgun und Dichter"; F. Vos, "Kim Yusin, 
Persénlichkeit und Mythos: Ein Beitrag zur Kenntnis der altkoreanischen 
Geschichte"; R. Hempel & W. Franke, Besprechungen new erschienener 
chinesischer Arbeiten. 


5 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson. INDIAN SUPERSTITION. Edited with a Dissertation 
on Emersons's Orientalism at Harvard by Kenneth Walter Cameron. Hanover, 
iNew Hampshire: Friends of the Dartmouth Library, 1954, 86pp. $4.50. 


"Indian Superstition" is a poem of 156 lines composed by Emerson for a 
Harvard College "Exhibition" in 1821. Formerly believed lost, a manuscript 
copy was discovered some ten years ago and is here published for the first 
time. Undistinguished as poetry, the poem is of major importance as an 
example of Emerson's youthful Orientalism at Harvard" is a model of 
scholarly thoroughness, and forms the-bulk of this book. 


Professor Cameron's evidence complements and reinfotees the evidence 
collected for an unpublished doctorel dissertation on "Emerson and India” et 
the University of Pennsylvenie by Dr. Man M. Singh in 1947. Both scholars 
have proved conclusively that the young Emerson read many articles on, and 
translations of Oriental litereture while still in college. Dr. Singh 
emphesized the articles end translations by Rammohun Roy which appeared 
from 1800 to 1820, particulerly in the Edinburgh Review. Professor Cameron 
properly emphasizes the articles and books which Emerson probably used in 
preparing his Harverd poem, but also adds Appendices on "Messachusetts 
Orientalism" in general, and on "Oriental Themes in Harvard Commencement 
and Exhibition Parts (1800-1834)." 

' The most significant evidence concerns the quality of Emerson's 
Orientalism. As the title implies, Emerson at Harvard attacked Indian 
religion and culture as "Superstition." In this he naturally reflected the 
cultural attitudes cf his time--just as his heroic couplets reflected the 
poetic practice of his time. The two chief "sources" for his poem were 
Southey's "The Curse of Kehama," and an English prize poem by Charles Grant 
entitled "A Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East," which Dr. 
Cameron here reprints in part. But beyond this, Emerson read many scholarly 
end enthusiastic commentaries cf Indian literature--pearticularly by Sir 
Williams Jones and by Rammehun Roy. One of the most interesting items for 
philosophers is the note from Dugald Stewart's Elements of the Phibosophy 
of the Humen Mind compering Bishop Berkeley's Ideal Theory with the idealism 
of the Brehmins. 

The final interpretetion of Emerson's Orientalism remains to be formu- 
lated. The old picture has not been radically changed: Emerson cfficially 
disapproved of "Indien Superstition" throughout his formative years. His 
change to en enthusiastic Orientalism did not come till efter his resignation 
from the Unitarian ministry and the publication of Neture. But his genuine 
interest in the wisdom of the Brahmins began much earlier than has generally 
been supposed, his early reading in it was much broader and deeper than 
has generally been supposed, and this--like his reading in other fields-- 
included the elements both cf the conventional views of his youth and of 
the more radical views of his maturity. Professor Cameron's book offers 
much important evidence and suggests significant interpretations of Emerscn's 
Orientalism. 


English Department FREDERIC I. CARPENTER 
University cf California, Berkeley 


Louis J. Gallagher, translator. CHINA IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: THE JOURNALS 
OF MATTHEW RICCI, 1583-1610. New York: Random House / 1953 /, xxii, 
617pp. $7. 50. 


This volume is a translation of Father Nicholas Trigeult's work De 
Christiano Expeditione apud Sinas (1615). Re-published in e number of 
languages the book, strange to say, has nct appeared in English in its 
entirety until now. The first part, however, was presented in translation 
by Father Gallagher in 1941 with the title The China That Was. Trigault's 
book consisted of two parts: an introductory bock by the editor himself 
giving a general account cf China, its cults, customs, institutions, etc., 
and four other books giving an account of the great Jesuit mission tc Peking, 
up to Ricci's death in 1610. It is the complete work that Father Gallagher 
has translated from the Latin for the benefit of English-speaking readers. 

In the history of Sinological literature the work is of major importance. 
Excepting the book of Marco Polo and a few minor works the Jesuit volume is 
the first to give a well-rounded, detailed, authoritative summary of the 
mores and the institutions of the Chinese empire under the late Minzs. It 
is the protagonist of a lerge and significant mass of books which grew in 
numbers and in influence as Europe entered intc the period of the EFnlighten- 
ment. Not as well known, perhaps, as the volumes of Duhalde or the famous 
Lettres Edifiantes its importance, nevertheless, as a picneer work in the 
field cannot be overlooked. If the first book can be looked upon as a 
scciological treatise of great merit, the remaining four books (largely 
the work of Ricci himself) form an historical document of profound signifi- 
cance to the student of Oriental-Occidental relatinns, since they give ea 
first-hand account of the small group of men who successfully, though 
temporarily, built a bridge connecting the cultures of East and West. 


Depertment of French ARNOLD H. ROWBOTHAM 
University of California, Berkeley 


Ruth S. McCandless & Nyogen Senzaki, compilers, editors & translators. 
BUDDHISM AND ZEN. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953, 9lpp. $3.75. 


In spite of its popular name, Zen Buddhism has not been as well intro- 
duced as other sects of Buddhism to westerners, because cf the elusive 
character of its doctrines and of the technical difficulty which results 
from the fact that Zen teachings are preserved in classicel Chinese and 
Japanese. Of course, several books introduce some aspects of Zen in modern 
western languages. However, to the best of my kncwledge, in some of these 
books, Zen has been accorded only ea fragmentary treatment in the course of 
discussing Chinese or Oriental religion, since Zen hed its origin in China. 
Some others ure so highly techinical in dealing with Zen doctrines that a 
student who has no preliminary knowledge of Zen is unable to approach then. 
As a result they fail to inform the reader of the essential character of 
Zen and are prone to give him an impression that Zen is a Buddhist sect 
characterized by Oriental mysticism probing enigmatic questions. 
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Ruth S. McCandless, who has long been interested in Zen, compiled this 
book in collaboration with Nyogen Senzeki, a Japanese Zen monk, in order to 
introduce Zen to those whe desire a brief yet accurate account of the 
fundamental character of Zen. The contents of this book are, in. brief, (1) 

a precise historical description of the basic spirit of Zen, (2) a concise 
characterization of Buddhism, in the form of answers to ten questions which 
are most frequently asked by the uninitiated, (3) notes on meditation in 
terms of Zen practice, (4) and translations from some of the original 
teachings of eminent Zen monks who lived in China and Japan, with commentaries 
on them by the compilers. Most noteble among these, in my opinion, is the 
list of enswers, which is emazingly successful in giving the reader a 
knowledge of some of the essential features of Buddhism which run through 

ell the Buddhist sects. 

In conclusion, this book is of high value to students who either have 
failed to make a comprehensive approach to the subject or have had no 
preliminary contact with Zen. However, a few remarks are necessary: (1) Some 
readers who note merely the title of the bcok might expect it to inform 
them of the history of Zen in close relation to thet of Buddhism in general. 
However, the main purpose of the compilers in presenting this book is not 
to give a detailed history of Zen, but to guide a student who is interested 
in the practical aspects of Zen. (2) If the book hed used more space to 
elucidate the meaning of ko-an (a problem which is set by a Zen master to his 
student in Zen practice), it would have succeeded more effectively in 
erasing the misconception about Zen which this word causes. (3) Students 
who only desire to trace the historical aspects of Zen much further will 
have difficulty in using the Chinese proper nouns mentioned in this book 
for cross-reference purposes, since some of them are given only in romanized 


Japanese. 


Cambridge, Massachusetts MASATOSHI NAGATOMI 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM. New Edition. Edited by J. H. Kramers, H. A. R. 
Gibb and E. Levi-Provencal. Leiden: E. J. Brill/London: Luzac & Co. 1954 
Vol. I, Fascicle 1,Aaron-A'bd al-Hamid II, viii, 64pp. 19s. 


Plans for this revision of the Encyclopaedia of Islam have been under 
way since 19438. Judging from this--the first--fascicle, the revision both 
of text and bibliography will be extensive. The editors indicate that more 
space wil] be given to ecpmogic amd srcial tozics and to artistic prodictipn, 
and that many more c’ ‘ss reference have been introduced to facilitate the 
use of the work by non-Orientalists. Both of these policies are good. The 
second especially needs commendation; it could be made more effective, 
however, by an introductory discussion on transliteration. This would 
have ore than historical value, for many non-academic readers unwittingly 
share T. E. Lawrence's indifference to scholarly systems of transliteration. 

Of the forty-six authors of this fascicle only eleven are reprinted 
or revisec from the first edition, and even these are not major entries. 
Huart's article on the Abaza remains unchanged, even to the bibliography. 
New bibliographical material hes been added to the brief note of Abarkuh. 
Van Ophuysen's article on ‘Abd Allah b. Abd al-Kadir hes been revised by 
P. Voorhoeve with Van Ophuysen's comments on style left out. 
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But generally the revision has been in the form of expansion: R. Brunschvig's 
article on "Abd" (slave) runs to thirty-one columns against seven in the 
earlier editicn The most substantial article in this fascicle is on the 
‘Abbasids. In the earlier edition, K. V. Zettersteen's article occupied 
only two columns exclusive of the dynastic lists. In this account by 
Bernard Lewis fourteen columns are given to the ‘Abbasids. 

The revised Encyclopaedia cf Islam (issued both in English and French) 
will run to about one hundred fascicles which will make up five volumes. 
It belongs in ea good many libraries not actively concerned with Near Eastern 
studies, where: it can be examined by undergraduates doing research papers 
as well as by graduate students and faculty with specialized interests. 
The quality of the contributors is unimpeachable, and while the initial 
cost may seem high to a small college library, half a century is likely to 
elapse again befcre a third edition will be necessary. This would bring 
the cost down to about the price of one ephemeral book on the Middle East 
per year. 

G. L. A. 


DICTIONARY OF WORLD LITERATURE CRITICISM, FORMS, TECHNIQUE. New Revised 
Edition. Edited by Joseph T. Shipley. New York: Philosophical Library. 
£1953 J. xii, 453p. 


The revision of this useful dictionary reduces the original (1943) by 
180 pages, presumably partly because the Shipley Encyclopedia of Literature 
renders unnecessary some of the earlier material. "Chinese Criticism, 
"Chinese Drama," "Indian Drama," and "Japanese Drama" have been dropped. 
Preserved intact are "Arabic Poetics" (von Grunebaum), "Canaanite Poetry" 
(Gordon), "Chinese Poetry (Wang), "Indian Literary Theory" (Coomaraswamy), 
"Indian Poetry" (Emeneau), "Jepanese Poetry" (Henderson), "Persian Prosody" 
(Simsar), end "Turkish Prosody" (Burian). Coomeraswamy's article is the 
longest; all of them could be given a little more space. Definitions of 
Oriental terms remain about the same as in the first edition; many more 
could be added, t'zu, fu, diwén, kasida, ku-wen, mono no aware, to name a 
few. 

The work is somewhat mistitled: it is a lexicon of critical terminology 
rather than a dictionary of World literature. As a lexicon of terminology 
it is very valuable, end not less so for the student of Oriental literature 
who cannot escape the elaborate structure of Western critical theory even 
if he attempts to. The usefulness of the work lies in the vast number of 
brief entries on concepts and movements, with specific bibliographical 
suggestions. Also, scme of the longer articles are succinct summations of 
the modern critical attitude to major literary problems: "Sign" Morris), 
"Poetry and Prose," "Form and Style," "Voice and Address," and "Classifica. - 
tion" (Le Driere), "Aesthetics" (several authors), "Literature and Society" 
(Daiches), and, within ea very confined space for the topic, "Language" 
(Hall). Thus the Dictionary provides a handy guide to traditional critical 
terms and a vade mecum of contemporary theory. The contributions are uneven 
of course, and this edition, bibliographically and otherwise, does not 
entirely supersede the original. 


G. A. 


